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Leslie II. Gclb v noes 7 -a psychology based on strategic 

• ’ . ' links as well as on the Munich analogy, 

Darnel Ells berg’s reply to Arthur Schle- and notions of p re stige; and 2) domes- 


s®psy 


smgei s Eyeless in Indochina (NYR, tically, a belief that political instability 
October 21) has been delayed.. Mean- and lmgovei - nabi!ity would inevitably 

\Affi IIP tho fnf/nuttucr t hnc b>e>o*i ~ ■’ 
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M, the following reply has been flow from thc loss of ’ c0lmt to 
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received from Leslie Gclb, whose views . 

•were discussed in Mr.. Schlesinger ’s comml,msin 1 e pathology of anti- 
essay. Mr. Gelb was the director of the con ™y_ lllsm - These forces, more than 
task force that produced the Pentagon PrC lc lons 0 e K Iler success, or failure, 


task force that produced the Pentagon 
Papers. Further comment by Mr. Ells- 


caused oiir leaders to plunge on. To 
put it another way, our leaders per- 


berg and Mr. Schle singer will appear in ■ , . wa y> our leaders per- 

coming issues. . ' ' ■■ sisted m Vietnam neither, because they 


At “one point in his essay ‘"Eyeless in 


were promised victory nor because 
-The Editors they, anticipated defeat, but because 
y “Eyeless in they believed they had to: “They ‘saw’ 
ilesinser. Jr. - no acce l ,table alternative.” This is 


Indochina/’ Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.,- J 10 acce P^ a ble alternative/’ This is 
notes that he and Daniel ‘Ellsberg argely what 1 Ineant by the statement 


agreed on the inscrutability of history. by both Messrs. Ellsberg and 

I- would like to ioin them in- this and SchJesil) g e r that “US involvement did 


sarics that a communist government 
will not bo imposed on South Vietnam 
by force” (p. 106). 

Mr. Ellsberg believed the same thing 
well into 1967. Just because he stopped 
believing it does not mean that 
most others (including myssif) in and 
out of government were not similarly 
misguided in the past. Our leaders had 
mixed motives but, J would submit, 
they plowed on in Vietnam mainly to 
preserve American prestige arid to 
avoid a larger war elsewhere; and most 
Americans shared this line of reason- 
ing. ' 
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i.VAy second proposition was: 


I would like to join them in- this and, — 

having done so, to join them, too, in not stcm a ^* dure • to foresee . 

shedding further inscrutability by in- ■ cons ?9uehces.” Both, however, chose 
sisting on my own interpretation of ° assume fhat this statement solely 
Vietnam. ‘ concerned the anti-quagmire thesis. 

Mr. Schlesincer nitted his revised ^ r '- k bsbei 8 an d I also differ on tire 


Vietnam. ‘ ’ cuncerncci rne anii-quagnnrc thesis. 

Mr. Schlesinger pitted his revised Biisbeig and I also differ on the 

version of the quagmire thesis (it was laS1 . s *° be P^ aced 011 domestic and 

all a mistake, a lot of wishful thinking) j i,lernatlonaI forces. Mr. Ellsberg would 
ir. . t-,. , .. . have us now believe ih.ni Hi P> Cit'/ir vt A 


against Mr. Ellsberg’s anti-quagmire 


ha: e us now believe that the overriding 
reason for American involvement in 


thesis (it was all clear-sighted malice , Ior Amencan involvement in. 
aforethought). In thc process, Mr. was ; that our Presidents and 

Schiesinaer has wronelv lurrmed niv ’ ey a dvisers wanted to retain the 


Schlesinger has wrongly lumped my Wl c . revisers wanted to retain thc 
views with those of Mr. Ellsberg. House and kec P lhci * r jobs. Such 
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I do not agree with either gentle- m ° 1,eS wcrc undoubtedly present to 
man. In order to explain this, to show SOme extent - Kenneth O’Donnell told 


viuvr uuo, auuw . . # 

why I disagree especially with Mr. ln an artlcle hi Life that President 
Schlesinger, and to argue that the Kennedy told Senator Mansfield that 


Our Presidents were never actually 
seeking a military victory in Viet- 
: nam. They were doing only what' 
they thought was minimally nec- 
essary at each stage to keep .Indo- 

1 china, and later South Vietnam, 
out of Communist hands. This 
-. forced our Presidents to be brake- 
men, to do less than' those who 
were urging military victory and to 
reject proposals for disengagement. 
It also meant that our Presidents 
wanted a negotiated settlement 
without fully realizing (though 
realizing more than their critics) 
that a. civil war cannot be ended 
by political compromise. 


Schlesinger, and to argue that the y t0 d i£nator Mansfield that 

.optimism versus pessimism issue is not, e v T? ntet * to bCt old Vietnam, but 
to my mind, the central Vietnam issue VOU L iave to wa it untd after the 


to my mind, the central Vietnam issue, 10 Pave to wait until after the 
I 'am compelled, embarrassingly, to ejections: Piesident Johnson free- 

" briefly quote myself. In an article in ly adnllts that was worried about a 


Foreign Policy, “Vietnam: The System 
\XT~~ t 1 T 1 . .1 . « uie 


right-wing McCarthyite reaction should 


Worked,” I wrote that three proposi 


communists win. 


tions suggest why the United States ,. But have wc so cfmpfeteiy forgotten 
became involved in Vietnam,* why the 1 e acc ®P* ance during the Fifties and 


process .was gradual, and what .the real Sixties of the psychological correctness 
expectations-of our leaders were: of the domino theory (i'f wc don’t 


Fhst,' US involvement in Vietnam 
-is not mainly or mostly a stoiy of 
step by step, inadvertent descent 
into unforeseen quicksand. It is 
primarily a story, of why US 
leaders considered that it was vital 
not to lose Vietnam by force to 
. Communism. Our leaders, believed 
Vietnam to be vital not for itself, 
but for . what they thought its 
“loss” would mean internationally 
and domestically. 


A he point I meant to make is that 


of the domino theory (i'f wc don’t 
resist here, they’ll test us there and 
there, etc.) that we. now deny that our 
leaders ever believed it?. Mr. Schlesinger 
certainly understands this point. In 
The Bitter Heritage he asserted: “Our 
stake in South Vietnam may have been 
seif-created, but it has nonetheless 
become real. Our precipitate with- 
drawal now would have ominous rever- 
berations throughout Asia” . (p.' 21). 
And: “We must have enough American 
armed force in South Vietnam to leave 
no doubt in the minds of our adver- 


the forces driving America u. acti 


Vietnam v/efoRP5r?d(^taVy' r a' , 5§itT 
that' tire vvorld was filled with domi- 
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• After their consultation, Messrs. 
Schlesinger and Ellsberg apparently 
agreed that my concept of the “mini- 
mum necessary step” makes sense. (Mr. 
Schlesinger, however, neglected to 
mention that tills v/as my position to 
begin with.) This concept is worth 
dwelling on for a moment, for it docs 
bear on my version of the anti-quag- 
rnire thesis. ■ ! . 

Th.e Pentagon Papers show beyond 
question that Presidents rarely, if ever, 
bought the maximum proposals ad- 
vanced by. their advisers. This is a 
critical fact, because only those pro- 
posals for the maximum use of force 
(with thc exception, at times, of the 
pacification program) were accom- 
panied by promises of victory. Thus, as 
Mr. Ellsberg pointed out in his Public 
Policy article, Taylor and Rostow, 
McNamara and Rusk were giving Presi- 
dent Kennedy a straightforward . mes- 
sage in November, 1961: Accept all of ; 
the Taylor proposals and make an 
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